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The  following  Proposals,  having  been  maturely  and  repeatedly 
considered  by  a number  of  Irish  gentlemen,  representing  different 
forms  of  religious  and  political  opinion,  are  now  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public. 

The  undersigned  has  been  requested  by  his  coadjutors  to  give  his 
name,  which  he  does,  not  as  claiming  exclusive  authorship,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


HENRY  DIX  HUTTON. 


10,  Lower  Mountjoy^^street^  Dublin, 
i^th  February^  1868. 


D.  ff'ebb  and  Son^  PrinterSf  Great  Brunswick-streetf  Dublin. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  following  proposals  are  suggested  by  the  gravest  con- 
siderations, political  and  economic,  arising  out  of  the  history 
and  condition  of  Ireland.  The  end  sought  is  the  gradual 
creation  of  a Farmer-Proprietary;  that  is,  of  a body  of  men 
encouraged  by  security  of  tenure  to  improve  their  holdings, 
and  thus  identified  with  the  interests  of  settled  government 
and  rational  progress.  The  means  proposed  are  to  combine 
acknowledged  principles  and  established  institutions,  with 
powers  and  inducements  calculated  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  land-owners  and  land-occupiers. 

' Measures  of  confiscation  or  compulsion  are  emphatically 
disclaimed.  The  recognition  of  “ religious  equality,”  now 
imminent,  will,  it  is  assumed,  lead  to  the  disendowment  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  Now  there  is  a broad 
distinction  between  PUBLIC  PROPERTY  held  in  trust  for,  and 
virtually  owned  by,  the  State — property  applicable  there- 
fore to  the  general  advantage — and  PRIVATE  PROPERTY, 
tvhich  is  governed  by  very  different  principles.  Under  the 
jbrmer  head  fall  Tithes,  Church  Lands,  in  fact  all  property 
^et  apart  by  the  State  for  the  performance  of  public  trusts ; 
under  the  latter,  all  other  property,  including  vested  life 
interests  in  Church  revenues,  lay  tithes,  and  private  rights 
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in  Church-lands.  All  the  former  class  of  property  is  sub- 
ject to  be  disposed  of  for  public  objects,  as  dictated  by  the  ! 
actual  wants  of  society,  and  liable  to  vary  with  the  nece.s- 
sary  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  State.  The  object  here 
proposed  as  the  fittest  and  best  for  Ireland  is  to  further  the 
solution,  by  peaceful  means,  of  her  Land-difficulty. 

Accordingly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Works  and 
Valuation  Commission  be  conjointly  appointed  Tithe  AND 
Land  Commissioners,  for  gradually  converting  into  a capi- 
tal fund  the  tithes  and  other  property  now  devoted  to  sup- 
port the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  as  the  life  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy  fall  in  ; to  be  employed  by  them  in 
assisting  the  formation  of  a Farmer-Proprietary  in 
Ireland  by  the  methods  hereafter  suggested. 

The  following  estimate,  taken  from  the  most  recent  official 
returns,  represents  approximately,  but,  it  is  believed,  with  , 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  income  and  capitalized  value — im-  j 
mediate  and  prospective — of  the  public  property  hitherto  ■ 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland., 
The  estimate  here  submitted  is  probably  under,  and  even; 
considerably  under,  the  actual  value.  j 

The  public  Church  property  in  Ireland  falls  under  two 
heads,  according  as  it  is  now  applied  either  for  the  support^ 
of  incumbents  enjoying  life  interests,  or  to  other  purpose^ 
connected  with  the  Established  Church.  The  former  kindj 
if  capitalized,  might  be  fairly  estimated  to  yield,  in  each 
year,  during  a period  of  thirty  years,  two-thirds  of  the  pre-t 
sent  income  so  applied  ; assuming  that  the  interests  of  ex- 
isting incumbents  will  have  expired  in  thirty  years,  andj 
taking  the  value  of  tithes  and  glebe  lands  as  being  togetheif 
worth  twenty  years’  purchase.  The  Church  property  whichj. 
is  free  from  life  interests  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  im| 
mediate  capitalization  at  a rate  of  twenty  years’  purchase  , 
which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interest  in  Church  lands  vest- 
ed in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  is  probably  a good 
deal  less  than  what  it  would  bring,  especially  if  sold  to  thej 
lessees  of  Church  lands  themselves.  An  examination  ojf 
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the  most  recent  public  returns*  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  the  Tithe  and  Land  Commissioners  could  imme- 
diately dispose  of  funds  equivalent  to  a capital  of  about 
£3,000,000,  with  a yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  £340,000 
during  thirty  years.  The  total  ultimate  value  of  Church 
property  may  be  computed  as  being  on  the  lowest  estimate 
Thirteen  Millions  sterling.  In  case  it  were  impossible  or 
inexpedient  to  realize  the  funds  at  once,  the  State  might 
safely  make  the  necessary  advances.  The  application  it  is 
here  proposed  to  make  of  these  funds  will  not  dissipate 
them  ; on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
would  ultimately  be  disposable  for  other  public  objects  in 
Ireland. 


* From  Pari.  Paper,  House  of  Commons,  1864,  267,  it  appears  that  the  gross 

revenue  derived  from  Tithes  and  Glebe  lands,  received  or  occupied  by  bishops  and 
incumbents  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  is  ^586,428  8s.  id. ; the  net 
revenue,  £448,943  15s.  lod.  To  this  net  revenue  must  be  added  the  sum  of 
1 5,760  4s.  4d.  being  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  bishoprics  and  benefices  paid  by 
bishops  and  incumbents  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; as  must  also  be 
added  the  deductions  for  visitation  fees,  salaries  of  assistant  curates,  and  other 
' chargt^ for  the  support  of  the  Eslahlished  Church,  by  which  the  above  gross  revenue 

is  reduced  in  the  net  return. 

ParL  Paper,  House  of  Commons,  1867,  No.  371,  gives  the  income  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  derived  from  see  estates,  suspended  benefices,  disappropri- 
ated tithes,  and  other  public  property,  for  the  year  ending  ist  August,  1866,  at,  in 
round  numbers,  ^125,000.  Of  this  income  £15,760  4s.  4d,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
tax  above  referred  to;  and  an  annual  sum  of  about  £24,000  is  affected  by  life  inte- 
rests of  incumbents.  As  regards  the  Church  lands,  their  capitalized  value  must  be 
* obtained  by  adding  to  the  market  price  of  the  income  derived  therefrom  by  the  Eccle- 

siastical Commissioners,  the  value  of  the  unsold  Perpetuities ; estimated  at  i;  i , 1 2 5 ,000 . 
It  is  well  known  that  the  church  lands  were  let  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  re- 
newable by  custom  every  year  on  payment  of  fines ; and  that  the  head  lessees,  and 
such  of  their  tenants  as  held  by  similar  leases  with  covenants  for  renewal  toties 
ifuohes,  acquired  under  the  Act  of  1834  (3  & 4 Wm.  IV,  c.  37,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Temporalities  Act),  the  right  to  convert  these  renewable  leases  into  fee-farm  grants, 
^ subject  to  a perpetual  rent  (compounded  of  the  actual  rent  and  fines),  paying 

also  a sum  as  compensation  for  the  reversionary  rights  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Act.  The  obstacles  which  chief,  and  other  perpetual,  rents  oppose  to  dealings 
with  land  render  their  extinction  a matter  of  public  policy ; and,  with  this  view, 
the  Act  of  27  & 28  Viet.  c.  38,  was  passed,  for  encouraging  voluntary  arrangements 
of  that  sort.  In  respect  of  Church  lands,  this  object  might  be  facilitated  by  the 
Tithe  and  Land  Commissioners  dealing,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  head  lessees  or 
occupiers  who  may  hold  under  toties  quotits  leases. 
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PROPOSALS. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  TITHE  AND  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 

I. — To  assist  or  enable  occupying  tenants  of 
agricultural  land  either  to  purchase  their  holdings  ; 
or  to  acquire  the  ownership  subject  to  a fee-farm 
rent,  with  a right  of  redemption  on  stipulated  terms. 

n. — To  purchase  eligible  estates,  or  portions 
of  such,  in  order  to  convert  the  occupiers  into 
owners  ; either  at  once,  or  at  the  expiration  of  a 
terminable  rent-annuity,  or  by  giving  a fee-farm 
grant  subject  to  a redeemable  rent. 


OCCUPIERS  PURCHASING  OR  TAKING  IN  FEE-FARM 

(A)  Under  ordinary  Sales  in  the  Landed  Estates'  Court. 

The  agricultural  property  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates’ 
Court,  and  which  could  be  bought  by  occupiers,  may  be 
valued  at  from  £300,000  to  £400,000  each  year.  The 
Court  not  merely  carries  out  previous  contracts  for  sale, 
but  on  ordinary  petitions  not  unfrequently  sanctions  private 
sales  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  Occupying  tenants 
have  occasionally  bought  their  holdings  under  such  con- 
tracts, or  by  public  biddings.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  comparative  infrequency  of  such  pur- 
chases may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  difficulty  tenants 
experience  of  procuring  capital  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  farming ; partly  to  the  want  of  a suitable  ma- 
chinery for  facilitating  such  dealings  with  the  tenants.  The 
Court  should  therefore  be  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments, {a)  for  facilitating  purchases  by  occupiers  of  estates 
brought  into  the  Court  for  sale ; {b)  for  sanctioning  fee- 
farm  grants  to  occupying  tenants,  to  be  made  before  salej 
with  or  without  fines,  but  empowering  the  grantees  to  re- 
deem the  reserved  rents  at  a specified  rate  of  purchase. 
The  Court  would  of  course  sanction  only  such  dealings 
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with  occupiers  as  were  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  ratified 
by  the  persons  substantially  interested. 

■ In  the  case  of  tenants  purchasing,  the  Commissioners 

\ would  contribute  part  of  the  price,  not  exceeding  a pru- 

i dent  advance.  This  should  be  adequately  secured  by  a 

recorded  charge  repayable  by  instalments,  or  a recorded 
, rent-annuity  calculated  to  repay  principal  with  moderate  in- 

terest in  a specified  period,  or  sooner  if  the  tenant  were  able. 

In  the  case  of  tenants  who  could  not  purchase  without 
sacrificing  their  agricultural  capital,  the  Court  should  be 
empowered  to  sanction  arrangements  for  granting  them 
their  holdings  in  fee-farm ; either  at  an  advanced  rent,  or  at 
the  present  rent,  but  paying  a fine,  with  a right  of  redemp- 
tion on  specified  terms.  The  increase  of  rent,  or  the  fine, 
ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  any  loss  to  the 
estate.  The  Commissioners  might  make  advances  in  aid 
of  the  fines,  and  afterivards  of  the  redemption  money,  in 
like  manner  as  for  purchase  money. 

In  any  of  the  above  modes  of  dealing,  the  tenant  apply- 
ing his  own  savings  and  assisted  by  the  Commissioners  to 
purchase,  pay  a fine,  or  subsequently  to  redeem,  would  thus 
eventually  become  an  unincumbered  proprietor — being  sub- 
jected in  the  mean  while  to  an  annual  sum,  very  little,  and 
in  some  cases  not  at  all  greater,  than  the  rent  theretofore 
paid  to  his  landlord.  The  possibility,  however,  of  effecting 
the  operation  with  ease  and  advantage  to  both  tenants  and 
' owners,  must  depend  on  the  advances  being  made  at  a low 

rate  of  interest.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  and  long 
continued  experience  of  Prussia  and  the  other  leading  states 
of  Germany,  where  the  Governments  used  their  financial 
credit  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  occupiers  into  owners. 
On  a like  principle,  the  Public  Drainage  loans  in  Ireland 
are  repaid  in  35  years,  the  borrowers  paying  a terminable 
annuity  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent.,  of  which  3I  per  cent, 
are  applied  to  pay  interests  and  expenses,  while  the  residue, 
per  cent.,  remains  for  redemption  of  the  principal  at 
compound  interest  during  the  period  mentioned. 
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(B)  By  Agreement  between  Owner  and  Occupier. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  “Leases  and  Sales  of 
Settled  Estates  Acts,”  and  the  “ Landed  Property  Ire- 
land Improvement  Act,  i860,”  Part  2,  should  be  extended, 
by  authorizing  incumbered  and  limited  owners  to  contract 
with  agricultural  occupiers  for  the  sale  of  their  holdings  ; 
or  grants  in  perpetuity  subject  to  a fee-farm  rent,  with  or 
without  fine,  but  made  redeemable  on  specified  terms. 
The  sanction  of  the  Landed  Estates’  Court  should,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  make  such  contracts  binding  on  all 
parties.  The  purchase  money  and  fines  should  also  be 
made  payable  by  the  tenant  to  the  Court,  who  would 
apply  it  to  discharge  incumbrances,  or  in  other  ways  bene- 
ficial to  the  parties  interested.  The  Commissioners  might 
make  advances  to  the  tenants  for  purchase  money,  fines, 
or  redemption,  respectively,  as  above  indicated. 


II. 

PURCHASES  BY  THE  TITHE  AND  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  buy  as 
ordinary  purchasers  in  the  open  market,  either  on  sales  in 
the  Court,  or  by  private  contract  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Court ; such  properties  to  be  resold,  or  granted  in  fee-farm 
by  them  to  the  occupiers  on  the  principles  above  suggested. 
The  redeemable  fee-farm  rents  would  be  resold  ; their 
amount,  or  the  fines  taken,  being  calculated  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  to  the  public  funds  so  far  as  possible.  Limited  and  in- 
cumbered  owners  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  fee-simple,  under  the 
sanction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Landed  Estates’  Court. 

The  proposed  function  of  purchasing  estates  is  one  which 
would,  doubtless,  require  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  a 
wise  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  Cases 
might  occur  where  a purchase,  though  on  the  whole  advisa- 
able,  would  present  the  disadvantage  of  a numerous  class  of 
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tenants  whose  holdings  were  too  small  for  comfortable  sub- 
sistence or  profitable  farming.  The  best  mode  of  meeting 
these  difficulties  would  probably  be  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners to  buy  up  such  interests  on  terms  just  and  even 
favourable  to  the  existing  tenants. 


Where  the  owner  was  neither  incumbered  nor  limited,  the 
powers  suggested  would  not  be  needed.  In  such  and 
every  case,  however,  public  policy,  and  the  complete  secu- 
rity of  the  advances  made  out  of  public  funds,  would  render 
it  advisable  that  all  dealings  with  or  through  the  Commis- 
sioners should  be  carried  out  by  the  Landed  Estates’  Court, 
and  the  land  so  purchased  or  acquired  in  fee-farm,  placed 
upon  the  Record  of  Title. 


REMARKS  ON  FOREGOING  PROPOSALS. 


Under  judicious  management  the  proposed  measure 
could,  it  is  believed,  be  carried  out  with  the  Church  funds, 
and  their  ultimate  repayment  rendered  a certainty.  That 
measure  ought  not  indeed  to  dispense  with  other  remedial 
legislation,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  a limited 
owner  and  his  successors  ; such  as  compensation  for  im- 
provements, inducements  to  grant  leases,  and  enlarged 
powers  of  leasing  and  charging  the  inheritance  with  the 
amount  of  beneficial  outlay.  Nevertheless,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  operation  of  the  plan  above 
suggested  would  be  extensive,  sufficiently  rapid,  and  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties  interested  in  land.  On  the  one  hand, 
large  proprietors  selling  considerable  portions  to  occupiers 
at  good  prices  might  thereby  relieve  themselves  of  onerous 
burdens,  and  realize  capital  for  improvements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  indiscriminate  or  ill-considered  conversion 
of  small  holdings  into  fee-farm  would  be  guarded  against, 
by  giving,  as  above  suggested,  large  discretionary  powers 
to  the  Landed  Estates’  Court  and  the  Commissioners. 
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The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  two  revolutions  in 
Ireland,  one  legal,  the  other  agricultural,  which  deserve  a 
special  mention. 

The  Incumbered  and  Landed  Estates  Courts  have 
wrought  changes  great,  and  in  the  main  beneficial.  But 
one  serious  defect  existed  from  their  foundation,  and  still 
operates — the  absence  of  power  to  secure  to  tenants  the 
value  or  enjoyment  of  retrospective  improvements,  made 
or  purchased  by  them,  even  where  made  under  local 
customs,  unrecognized  indeed  by  the  law,  but  generally 
respected  by  the  old  landowners.’  Thus,  the  Court  in  selling 
land  was  obliged,  to  use  the  language  of  a late  eminent 
Judge,  to  “administer  injustice;”  placing  the  tenants  at 
the  mercy  of  strangers  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their  equi- 
table claims.  The  measure  now  submitted  would  check 
this  evil,  by  encouraging  dealings  between  the  owners 
and  occupiers.  Moreover,  the  occupier  who  now  pays 
a large  sum  for  a precarious  “ goodwill  ” might  acquire  the 
fee  simple  ; and  being  thus  secured  in  respect  to  past  and 
future  outlay,  he  could  well  afford  to  give  a price  exceed- 
ing the  ordinary  selling  rate  in  the  open  market. 

The  agricultural  revolution  in  Ireland  has  been  no  less 
remarkable.  The  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  enormous 
emigration  have  largely  promoted  the  consolidation  of 
farms.  The  larger  class  of  farmers,  with  holdings  of  30 
acres  and  upwards,  has  thus  been  greatly  augmented.* 
Constituting,  as  these  now  do,  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
number,  and  farming  three-fourths  of  the  total  acreage, 
they  eminently  require  the  inducements  of  tenure  and 
security  to  lay  out  capital  in  buildings, — both  houses  and 
offices, — drainage,  and  other  permanent  improvements  es- 
sential to  a good  rotation  of  crops  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  there  has  been  a continuous  and 
extensive  reclamation  of  waste  land,  mainly  through  the 
patient  industry  of  the  occupiers.  It  may  be  doubted 


* See  the  Appendices. 
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whether  any  better  way  can  be  devised  for  securing  to 
this  humble  but  deserving  class  of  cultivators  the  reward 
of  their  persevering  industry,  or  even  for  rendering  lands 
of  that  nature  as  profitable  as  they  could  be  made,  than 
that  of  assisting  the  occupiers  to  become  owners  of  the 
farms  which  they  or  their  ancestors  have  in  fact  cre- 
ated. Such  a process  of  conversion,  carried  out  gradu- 
ally and  with  due  discrimination,  is  not,  as  some  allege, 
at  variance  with  economic  principles  ; while  it  would  un- 
questionably conciliate  the  goodwill  and  secure  the  loyal 
support  of  a class  which  represents  more  than  one  half  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland.*  Neither,  it  is  con- 
sidered, need  any  political  disturbance  be  apprehended  as 
the  consequence  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  a Farmer- 
Proprietary  on  the  plan  here  submitted.  It  is  surely  un- 
wise to  disregard  the  experience  of  other  countries — both 
Continental  and  Colonial ; or  to  countenance  apprehensions 
which  ignore  the  vast  changes  in  population,  laws,  and  edu- 
cation wrought  within  a single  generation  in  Ireland. 

If  due  weight  be  given  to  these  changes  with  their  results 
actual  and  still  more  prospective,  the  objections  so  often 
and  strongly  urged  against  a Farmer  Proprietary  in  Ireland, 
may  be  estimated  at  their  real  worth  and  no  more.  The 
formation  of  such  a class,  on  the  principles  above  described, 
must  be  very  gradual.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  that  even  small  land  holders,  who 
by  their  industry  and  saving  had  won  the  position  of  unin- 
cumbered proprietors,  might  be  safely  left  to  the  operation  of 
those  principles  of  free  trade  which  are  loudly  and  justly  pro- 
claimed as  governing  larger  properties.  The  changes  in 
the  population  and  agricultural  system  of  Ireland  since  the 
failure  of  the  potato  in  1846  have  essentially  altered  the 
antecedent  disposition  of  tenants  towards  subletting  and 
subdivisions.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  tendency  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 


* See  the  Appendices. 
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to  increase  the  size  of  existing  farms,  by  the  adjunction  of 
surrounding  holdings.  These  tendencies  towards  aggrega- 
tion have  been  likewise  greatly  strengthened  by  the  vast 
diminution  in  the  population.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
there  is  now  nothing  like  the  same  anxiety  to  subdivide  and 
sublet  farms  as  there  used  to  be  before  the  Irish  emigration 
set  in. 

It  is  a wholly  different  question  whether,  pending  such  ul- 
timate conversion  of  occupiers  into  owners,  a transitional 
policy  of  supervision  and  restraint  might  not  be  desirable. 
Both  the  general  interests  of  society  and  the  security  of  ad- 
vances from  Public  Funds  seem  to  justify,  if  not  require, 
such  a temporary  intervention.  It  demands,  in  fact,  no  new 
law,  but  might  be  completely  provided  for  by  requiring,  as 
regards  all  properties  purchased  or  acquired  in  fee  farm  as 
proposed,  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  or  owners  of 
Fee  Farm  rents  to  subdivision  or  subletting,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  or  fine  remained  charged, 
or  any  part  of  the  rent  unredeemed. 

But,  apart  from  economic  grounds,  serious  political  exi- 
gencies enforce  the  necessity  for  measures  which,  excep- 
tional though  they  be,  if  tried  by  a purely  English  standard, 
are,  it  is  believed,  sound  in  principle,  and  urgently  called 
for  by  the  antecedents  and  circumstances  of  Ireland.  Her 
history  and  situation  peculiarly  justify  a policy  destined 
to  render,  without  violence,  injustice,  or  risk,  the  best  por- 
tions of  her  agricultural  population  co-partners  in  the  soil 
of  which  their  forefathers  were  once  the  owners.  Gladly 
would  we  consign  to  oblivion  the  sad  recollections  of  re- 
ligious oppression  and  wholesale  confiscation  which  neglect 
and  injustice  have  kept  alive  among  the  Irish  people  ; but 
to  effect  this  end  there  is  only  one  way, — complete  religious 
equality  and  just  land-legislation.  The  plan  submitted 
would,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  real  wants  of  the  Irish 
people,  promote  the  true  advantage  of  all  classes,  and  help 
to  restore  peace  and  confidence  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 
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In  conclusion,  it  seems  advisable  to  refer  to  an  opinion 
which  has  of  late  been  industriously  disseminated — the 
opinion  that  nothing  short  of  utter  revolution  and  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  will  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  useless  to  propose  measures  of  peace- 
ful reform.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this 
view  is  alike  erroneous  and  mischievous.  Between  the  ex- 
treme revolutionary  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  party  of 
extreme  conservatism  upon  the  other,  stands  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  among  whom  reigns  no  doubt  much 
discontent,  but  a discontent  having  its  origin  in  real  causes, 
not  in  visionary  schemes,  and  which  it  is  rash  and  unstates- 
manlike to  treat  as  incurable  till  the  legitimate  methods 
of  cure  have  been  attempted.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  that  if,  by  some  such  ways  as  above 
suggested,  the  tenure  and  industry  of  the  peasant  be  made 
secure,  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  the  people  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  their  interest ; and,  as  has  become  the  case 
over  the  face  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  rural  popu- 
lation will  be  the  most  determined  enemies  of  revolution. 
If  something  more  be  ultimately  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  Ireland,  and  if  it  become  a question 
whether  she  should  not  have  greater  power  over  her  own 
internal  affairs  than  at  present,  such  a result  will  come 
naturally  and  peacefully,  with  the  disappearance  of  that 
disunion  which  artificial  causes  have  fostered  among  her 
people,  and  will  so  come  in  a spirit  of  adhesion  to  the 
British  connexion  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Agricultural  Statistics  op  Ireland  for  the  Year  1865. 


Number  of  Iloldinys  Classified  (u^ordivg  to  the  Tot.vl  extent  of  Land  held  by  each 
Person^  and  the  entire  extent  of  Land  under  each  Class  of  Landholders. 


Classification  of  Holdings. 

No.  of 
Holdings 
in  each 
Class 

1 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
Holdings 
in  each 
Class 

1 Extent  of 
Land 

held  by  each 
class  of 
Landholders 

Average  extent 
1 of  the  holdings 
in  each  Class 

A.  fi.  p. 

Holdings  not  exceeding  1 acre, 

do.  above  1 ^ g>  r 5 acres, 

^ 15  ,, 

ff  >r  15  S 30  ,, 

» » 30  > S ^ 50  „ 

rr  )>  50  0 100  ,, 

» » 100  ^ 200  ,, 

>>  ft  200  f «j  v500  ,, 

ft  ft  500 

Total 

48,769 

80,972 

175,723 

136,773 

71,761 

54,504 

21,856 

8,373 

1,554 

8-1 

1- 5 

2- 3 
22*8 
11-9 

9-1 
3*6  1 
1-4 
0*3 

25,405 

285,616 

1,827,934 

3,053,258 

2,896,484 

4,001,751 

3,280,480 

2,886,506 

2,062,490 

0 2 3 
3 2 4 
10  1 24 
22  1 12 
40  1 18 
73  1 27 
150  0 15 
344  2 38 
1,327  0 34 

600,285 

100-0  i 

20,319,924 

— 

Size  and  Number  of  Holdings  in  Ireland  compared  in  1841  and  1865. 


Size  of  Holdings. 

1 

j Total 

1 Number  of 
1 Holdings 

Above  1 to  5 acres,  1841,  , 

» 1855,  . * ; ; 

310,436 

80,972 

Dea'ease  in  number  between  1841  and  1865, 
Rate  per  cent., 

229,464 

73-9 

Above  5 to  15  acres,  1841, 

» 1865,  . ! ! 

252,799 

175,723 

Decrease  in  number  between  1841  and  1865, 

Rate  per  cent.,  • . . ' 

77*076 

30*5 

Above  15  to  30  acres,  1841,  .... 

» 1865,  • . . 

79,342 

136.773 

Increase  in  numbers  between  1841  and  1865,  . 

Rate  per  cent.,  . . , ' 

57,431 

72-4 

Above  30  acres,  1841, 

» 1865,  . ■ ; ; ; 

1 

48,625 

158,048 

Increase  in  numbers  between  1841  and  1865  . . I 

Rate  per  cent.,  . , , ’ j 

109,423 

225*0 

Tot.vl,  1841, 
» 1865, 

691,202 

551,516 

Decrease  in  numbers  between  1841  and  1865, 

Rate  per  cent.,  . , , ’ ! 

139,686 

20*2 

return  showing  the  Number  of  Agricultural  Holdings,  with  the  Area 
and  (Public)  Valuation  of  each  County  in  Ireland,  together  with  the 
Population  according  to  the  Census  of  1861. 


Purely  Agricultural  Holdings,  Valued  at 

Popula- 
tion, t 
1861 

Name  of 
Counties 

£4 

and 

under 

Over 
£4  and 
under 
£8 

£8 

and 

under 

£10 

£10 

and 

under 

£15 

1 £15 
and 
'under 
' £20 

1 £20 
j and 
1 under 
! £50 

£50 

and 

up- 

wards 

Total* 

Area 

Valua- 
tion t 

Leinstsb. 
Carlow,  - 

ms;  936 

328 

71*2 

464 

1305 

666 

5664 

Acres 

217403 

£ 

140549 

40479 

Dublin,  - 

- 

2099 

' 1557 

441 

821 

535 

1469 

1870 

8792 

212883 

292956 

63789 

Kildare,  - 

3638 

; 1446 

501 

871 

558 

1548 

1494 

10056 

410768 

271637 

67381 

Kilkenny, . 
King’s,  - 

- 

3916 

2769 

970 

1873 

1327 

3366 

1261 

15482 

504981 

330026 

9545S 

- 

3525 

1 2528 

889 

1465 

835 

1688 

1015 

11945 

489042 

316680 

68136 

Longford,  - 

- 

2242 

1 2199 

910 

1399 

827 

1201 

383 

9162 

253907 

137753 

61768 

Louth, 

2646 

1674 

622 

1040 

633 

1170 

709 

8494 

198646 

173531 

57846 

Meath, 

- 

3160 

‘ 2110 

800 

1539 

955 

2144 

2443 

13161 

676040 

511866 

94516 

Queen’s,  - 

4230 

2229 

829 

1485 

923 

1634 

961 

12291 

420995 

218697 

70253 

Westmeath, 

- 

3092 

2228 

754 

1413 

939 

2035 

1258 

11719 

430878 

276574 

73179 

Wexford,  - 

4109 

2830 

1123 

2248 

1648 

3678 

1296 

1693^ 

571192 

335164 

112275 

Wicklow,  - 

- 

2020 

1700 

602 

1189 

796 

1676 

1000 

8983 

497313 

225233 

68023 

Total, 

- 

35931 

24206 

8769 

16055 

10440 

22914 

14356 

132671 

4784048 

3130666 

873098 

Munsteb. 

1 

Clare, 

- 

3022 

4941 

2092 

3010 

1649 

2403 

952 

18069 

767031 

291548 

138031 

Cork, 

- 

7478 

5480 

2430 

4798 

3833 

8879 

3695 

36593 

1831428 

920644 

375055 

Kerry, 

- 

6386 

4254 

1505 

2545 

1532 

2m 

569 

19451 

1157929 

248816 

171017 

Limerick,  - 

- 

3920 

2332 

1003 

2096 

1534 

4089 

2033 

17007 

658843 

4326681  145612  I 

Tipperary, 

- 

6500 

4204 

1715 

3209 

2350 

5058 

2447 

25483 

1046877 

586964 

184279 

Waterford, 

- 

2232 

1741 

525 

954 

674 

2122 

1300 

9548 

453346 

259006 

91421 

Total, 

- 

29538 

22952 

9270 

16612  11572 

25211 

10996 

126151 

5915454 

27390461105415  | 

Connaught. 

1 

Galway,  - 

- 

17797 

10095 

2297 

2909 

1462 

2411 

1621 

38592 

1489464 

423491 

229830 

Leitrim,  - 

- 

4905 

5414 

1437 

1713 

651 

664 

146 

14930 

375446 

128655 

97106 

Mayo, 

• 

19412 

10420 

2122 

2209 

826 

1291 

694 

36974 

1314179 

279434 

227618 

Roscommon, 

- 

7215 

6658 

1859 

2358 

959 

1347 

877 

21-273 

580819 

272288 

141729 

Sligo, 

- 

5133 

5102 

1530 

1965 

938 

1212 

447 

16327 

447101 

184919 

107139 

Total, 

- 

54462 

37689 

9245  11154 

4836 

6925 

3785 

128096 

4207009 

1288787 

803422 

Ulster. 

1 

I 

Antrim,  - 

- 

3255 

5267 

2313 

4685 

3199 

5366 

1551 

25636 

703630 

522517 

209983 

Ai-magh,  - 

- 

5640 

6328 

2384 

3666 

2050 

29771 

640 

23685 

308065; 

316292 

153213 

Cavan, 

- 

4889 

6207 

2599 

3768 

1906 

1908' 

370 

21647 

4633881 

250454 

138356 

Donegal,  - 

- 

17290 

7792 

1821 

2425 

1209 

2080 

548 

33165 

1187469; 

269067 

213357 

Down, 

- 

5292 

7699 

2935 

4980 

3217 

6090 

1797 

32010 

6014341 

596857 

230234 

Fermanagh, 

- 

2525 

3742 

1606 

2581 

1509 

2120 

434 

14617 

416639; 

214090 

93707 

Londonderry, 

- 

4650 

5165 

1961 

3072 

1619 

2473 

576 

19516 

609329 

25801' 

145326 

Monaghan, 

- 

3990 

6235 

2354 

3791 

1784 

1850 

345 

20349 

317274; 

235047 

112905 

Tyrone,  - 

- 

7527 

9186 

3152 

6016 

2638 

3345 

557 

31421 

776458 

369381' 

1 

207003 

Total, 

- 

65058 

57621 

21125 

33984 

19131 

28209 

6818 

221946 

5283686 

3031723  1504084 

j 

Total, 

- 

174989 

142468 

48409 

77805 

45979 

83259 

35955|60S864 

20190197, 

10190822^4286019 

Gross  Total  of  the  Area 

Valuation,  and  Population  of  Ireland 

208154C0jl3245235j5798967 

* Two  or  more  holdings  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  person  are  enumerated 
separately. 

t The  above  Return  does  not  include  the  Valuation  of  cities,  towns,  or  town 
parks,  railways,  canals,  &c. 

X The  Population  includes  all  cottiers  and  farm  labourers,  wdth  their  families. 

RICHARD  GRIFFITH, 


Co7nmissione)*  of  Valuation. 
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General  Valnat'on  Office,  Dublin, 
14tli  JIarch,  1867. 


